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CHAPTER IX, 


At about three o’clock the next after. 
noon the Cornish household, which had 
spent the morning in a state of sympathetic 
excitement and expectancy, subsided into 
satisfied quietude, Roger had arrived in 
time for lunch, looking radiant and tri- 
umphant, but he had said nothing as to 
the result of his absence ; his family under- 
stood that Selma was to hear all about it 
first, and withdrew to compare notes on 
Selma’s expression of bliss during lunch, to 
tell one another how glad they were that 
Roger had come back, and to speculate as 
to the news he had brought. 

The lovers, left to themselves after a 
parting of a whole week, concerned them- 
selves at first neither with the future nor 
with the past; and when the present 
ceased to be all-sufficient for them, lengthy 
experiences had to be exchanged as to the 
desolation of the last six days, and much 
consolation to be given and received before 
anything so comparatively matter-of-fact as 
future prospects could be thought of. At 
last Selma leant back against him as they 
sat together on the sofa with a little sigh 
of absolute contentment ; and, as he looked 
down into her sweet face, he moved her a 
little, suddenly and diffidently, that the 
light might fall more directly upon her, 
and said, anxiously : 

“Sweetheart, why do you look so 
tired 3” 





She opened her eyes and smiled up at 
him. 

“Do I look tired?” she said, dreamily, 
‘Tt must be dissipation, I’m afraid. I did 
not sleep well ; I had dreams——” 

She broke off suddenly, her face changed, 
and she moved so that he did not see it 
for a moment. Then she turned to 
him suddenly, and nestled very close to 
him, as she said: 

“You haven’t told me yet anything 
about what you’ve been doing.” 

‘‘T’ve been thinking about you.” 

“ All day and every day ¢” 

All day and every day.” 

“That must have been very bad for 
business.” 

She laughed, a low, delighted, musical 
laugh, and Roger echoed it, as he said : 

‘‘No, it was first-rate for business. 
Things have turned out far better than I 
expected.” 

He spoke with the triumphant and 
important tone of a man who has some- 
thing to tell, and Selma moved interestedly, 
and sat up, leaving both wer hands in his, 
and waiting eagerly for his next words. 

“T won't go into a lot of business 
details,” he said. ‘It would bother you, 
wouldn’t it? But I’ve arranged an ex- 
change—a very good exchange, I give up 
my berth in Nelson, and sign a contract 
with a firm here, which means a first-class 
position in a few years’ time, and some- 
thing to offer my darling now.” 

His voice was full of happiness, and 
Selma’s flushed face was radiant, as she 
cried : 

‘Oh, Roger, really and truly? You are 
not giving up anything to stay in England ? 
You are quite satisfied ?” 

“T should be hard to please if I were 
not,” he answered, with a ringing laugh. 
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“You know I would not risk the future— 
I would sooner wait for you, my darling ; 
but this is far better than anything I could 
have hoped for in Nelson. You have 
brought me good luck.” 

He lifted her hands to his lips as he 
spoke, but she bent towards him im- 
pulsively, and pressed her cheek against 
his. 

*T would ‘like to,” she murmured, 
girlishly. ‘“ Oh, Roger, you knowI would 
like to.” 

There was a little silence, and then 
Roger moved, and put his hand into his 
pocket. 

“T wanted to bring you something,” he 
said, diffidently ; “only I could not find 
anything really good enough for you. I— 
do you like it?” 

He had been opening a little packet as 
he spoke, his strong, man’s fingers abso- 
lutely shaking with nervousness, and with 
the last words he produced a little pearl 
bracelet, dainty and slender as the little 
wrist at which he glanced as he put it into 
her hand. 

“‘Oh, Roger,” she cried, as she took it 
and the hand that gave it her together. 
‘Oh, how sweet of you! Likeit? Itsa 
perfect duck.” 

“Ts it what you like?” he asked, 
anxiously, ‘‘I saw it in a window, and I 
thought it was pretty. But nothing ever 
seems to me pretty enough for you, Selma. 
Everything that comes near you ought to 
be like you.” 

“Dearest!” she answered, softly and 
impulsively, looking up from the little 
bracelet into the simple, adoring eyes that 
met hers, “‘you think too much of me 
in every way. There is nothing you 
should love me for, Roger, except that I 
love you. And I should love anything 
you gave me—you know that,” she went 
on, when he released her, which was not 
soon. “Even if it wasn’t the sweetest 
thing I ever saw, as this is. Put it on for 
me.” 

He hesitated a moment, and then he 
said : 

‘‘ Look at the inside, Selma.” 

“The inside? Oh! Why, there’s some- 
thing written, Roger—a date. November 
the second. That’s to-day?” 

She had risen, as she spoke, that she 
might hold the bracelet in a better light, 
and she turned to him as she finished, with 
soft, enquiring eyes. He rose, too, and 
stood very close to her, not touching her, 
however, as he said : 





“ Yes, it’s to-day. Can’t you guess how 
I want to think of to-day?” 

She thought a moment, with her eyes 
fixed on the mysterious date, and then she 
whispered, happily : 

“It’s the day when you came back to 
me.” 

“ No, it’s not that. I don’t mean that. 
I want it to be more, Selma,” he drew a 
step nearer, and gathered both her hands 
into his own, ‘tell me to-day when it may 
be.” 

There was a little inarticulate sound of 
confusion, the wondering eyes changed 
suddenly, and Selma had drawn back a 
step, her lovely crimson face bent very low. 

‘Ob, Roger!” she murmured. 

“My darling, why should we wait? 
That you should care for a fellow like me 
is what I never can explain; but—you do. 
And I—Selma, I want my wife.” 

“Your wife!” She lifted her head with 
a sudden start, and looked at him for an 
instant, her very throat crimson with the 
swift rush of colour the word had pro- 
duced, her eyes half-startled, half-pleased, 
as if with a new and wonderful idea. 
“Your wife!” she repeated, in a voice in 
which pride, excitement, happiness, and 
shyness were inextricably blended. ‘ Your 
wife! Oh, Roger!” 

He drew her into his arms with an as- 
surance of touch which he had never used 
to her before, and she yielded to him with 
a vague thrill, of which her youthful ex- 
citement was hardly conscious. 

“Does it sound strange to you, darling ?” 
he said. “TI have said it to myself, over and 
over again, till I’ve hardly been able to 
believe in my luck. My wife!” 

She hid her face for 2 moment on his 
shoulder, and then she lifted it again, 
glowing with happy, proud confusion. 

“Tt—it takes one’s breath away,” she 
whispered. 

She looked more like a sensitive, 
enthusiastic child than a woman, as she let 
her arms rest so gently on his shoulders, 
and her eyes only got brighter and happier 
as he said again : 

“Why should we wait, dearest? Tell 
me when? Ina month?” 

“Roger!” she exclaimed, clasping her 
hands as they met behind his head, with a 
little emphatic gesture of protestation. 
“In a month! It’s most utterly im- 
possible !” 

“‘ Six weeks, then! Two months! To-* 
day is the second of November, The 
second of January, darling !” 
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‘Oh, Roger !” with a world of hesitation 
and indecision in her voice, And then she 
added quickly, with a laugh in her eyes: 

“ Tt’s a Sunday!” 

“It’s not! It’s a Tuesday! 
shall be then.” 

He held her very close, and, as she. met 
the honest blue eyes, she laid her face down 
with a gesture of childish devotion on his 
shoulder. 

** Yes,” she whispered. 

“My darling!” A moment later he 
drew one of her hands down, and slipped 
the bracelet on the little wrist, and as he 
did so she lifted a very rosy face, and 
watched his fingers. 

“T shall wear it always and always,” she 
said,softly. ‘ And I shall love it almost like 
myring. Oh, Roger !” with a sudden change 
of voice, as the clock on the mantelpiece 
struck five. ‘Listen! I thought it was 
very dark, Oh, they will be bringing tea. 
I must go! I must go and tell Helen!” 

He held her fast for an instant more. 

“‘T may tell my mother ¢” he said. 

“Oh, yes; you may do as you like. 
Only let me go! I must tell Helen?” 
She returned his kisses with innocent, 
undisguised fervour, and then she was 
gone. 

She fled upstairs, with bent head, and 
the step of a very fugitive, to the room she 
shared with Helen, opened the door with 
noiseless haste as though a moment’s 
pause was intolerable to her, and the 
thought of drawing attention to her un- 
protected self by any sound was not to be 
borne, shut it behind her almost in the 
same instant, and threw herself into her 
sister's arms before Helen was well aware 
that she was near. 

“Oh, Nell,” she cried. ‘Oh, Nell, 
Nell!” 

Helen was well used to such demon- 
strations on Selma’s part. Reserve, where 
she was sure of love and sympathy, had 
never been one of the latter’scharacteristics ; 
and through all her life her easily excited, 
emotional temperament had been ac- 
customed to find an outlet in Helen’s 
arms—arms which were always ready to 
hold her, however little Helen fathomed 
her emotion at the moment, In the 
bright, practical consolation or sympathy 
with which Helen met all her sister's 
despairs or enthusiasms Selma felt only 
the love, and was always soothed by it, 
never missing the comprehension which 
her sister could not give her. 

She hid her face upon Helen’s shoulder 


Say it 





now as she had hidden it many times 
before, and Helen pressed a warm, cheery 
kiss upon the dark hair as she said : 

* Well, have you made up for all the 
week, dear?” 

*T’ve got something to tell you, Nell!” 

“ Something special !” 

“ Something very special. He—I—we 
—Nell, the second of January!” 

“Oh, Selma!” y 

The soft round chesk was pressed 
against the dark head, and for a moment 
the sisters clung close together, and were 
very still, Then Helen lifted her head, 
winked her blue eyes rather suspiciously 
once or twice, and sat down, drawing Selma 
down on the floor at her side. 

“Tt’s quite settled ?” she said, brightly. 
“T am so glad, dear, so very, very glad. 
How busy we shall all have to be!” 

Selma raised her head oxcitedly, 
squeezing her sister’s hands in both her 
own as she rested them on Helen’s knee. 
“Tt seems a very little time, doesn’t it?” 
she said in a delighted, awestruck voice. 
“ He—he was in such a dreadful hurry !” 

‘In too much hurry, Selma?” 

The flushed face went down upon the 
clasped hands precipitately, and Selma 
said, half laughing, half crying: ‘I don’t 
know, Nell. Oh, Nellie!” As she lifted 
herself up suddenly, and flung her arms 
round her sister’s neck with a little ex- 
cited cry: “I can’t believe it’s true! It 
seems too good to be true!” 

Helen laughed ; but, in spite of herself, 
her laugh ended in a little sigh, and Selma 
suddenly unclasped her hands, and let 
them fall again on her knee as she knelt 
back on the floor. 

“Oh, what a selfish girl I am,” she 
cried, remorsefully, under her breath. 
“Oh, Nell, darling, shall we wait until 
you and Humphrey can be married too ? 
Oh, you must be dreadfully unhappy ? ” 

Helen drew her close, and laid her cheek 
so that Selma should not see her face. 

“No, dear,” she said softly and quickly, 
“T didn’t mean tosigh. I’m quite content 
to wait as long as we must wait. It’s only 
now and then!” 

“Will it be long?” said the fresh, 
pitying, young voice, 

* Yes, dear.” 

Selma made a little inarticulate moan 
over her as if such a state of things was 
too terrible to contemplate. 

“Tt does seem so unfair!” she cried, at 
last, “ Everything is perfect with Roger 
and me, we haven’t to wait or anything, 
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and we've only known one another two 
months—just think, Helen, two months 
ago I hardly knew there was Roger in the 
world, And you and Humphrey have 
cared so long! Oh, it makes me feel 
quite wicked.’ 

But Helen was her own hopeful matter- 
of-fact self again, and she kissed away 
the two bright tears which stood in the 
‘lovely, grieving eyes. 

* Goose !” shesaid, brightly, “you haven’t 
anything at all to do with it. Come, we 
must go downstairs to tea. Does auntie 
know ?” 

“ Roger—I said he might tell her,” 
answered Selma, sorely divided between 
the thrilling interest of her own affairs, 
and loving pity for her sister; but the 
former became for the moment all absorb- 
ing as Helen, having smoothed the ruffled 
hair in a practical, business-like way, drew 
her towards the door. 

“Ob, Helen, must I go down so soon?” 
she said. ‘Oh, suppose they all know!” 

It was quite impossible to doubt that 
they all did know ss Selma and Helen 
went into the drawing-room together— 
Selma, with very flushed face and downcast 
eyes, trying to appear unconscious of the 
universal exclamation which greeted her, 
* Here she is!” 

They were all there; Mrs. Cornish, 
pouring out tea, Sylvia, Nettie, sundry 
other cousins—even little Elsie, And, in 
addition to this strong muster of Cornishes, 
there was a little figure in a seal-skin hat 
and coat, which sprang up as the sisters 
came in and cast itself precipitately upon 
Selma, crying, in a little, quick, eager 
voice : 

“Oh, dearest thing, how glad I am to 
see you!” 

‘‘ Mervyn!” exclaimed Selma and Helen 
simultaneously; and Helen added, as 
Selma was rendered temporarily incapable 
of speech by a rapid series of speechless, 
eloquent kisses : 

“T didn’t know you'd come back. How 
nice |” 

Mervyn Dallas was the only daughter 
of an old friend of Mr. Cornish. She 
had been motherless from her babyhood, 
and when she was a wild, erratic little 
schoolgiri, Mrs. Cornish had been always 
very good to her, and she had spent 
nearly as much time in the Cornishes’ 
house as in her own father’s. She had 
been sent abroad to school when she was 
about fifteen, and had come home two 
years later to be her own mistress, and 





the mistress of her father’s house, just at 
the time when Helen and Selma were 
established in the little Hampstead house, 
She had come back two years older in 
years than when she went away ; but she 
had altered hardly perceptibly, and she 
had taken up all her old ways with the 
Cornish girls as though two days instead 
of two years had passed, running in and 
out of the house at all hours of the day, 
always full of excited interest in all their 
doings, always demanding and obtaining 
sympathy for her own enthusiasm, teased 
by the boys, laughed at by the girls, and 
loved and petted in a careless, protecting 
fashion by the whole household. Being 
so much with their cousins, she had of 
course seen a great deal of Helen and 
Selma, and her first admiration of the 
latter had speedily developed into en- 
thusiastic devotion. Her adoration from 
the first had been perfectly frank and un- 
concealed, and had no trace about it of the 
awe with which Selma was regarded by her 
cousins. And Selma, taken by surprise, had 
let herself be worshipped, half laughing and 
half touched, had been sweet and gracious 
to her devotee—as she was to every one 
with whom she came in contact—and had 
gradually grown very fond of the little 
thing. 

She returned her kisses now, laughing a 
little, and blushing very munch, for the 
pressure of Mervyn’s small hands conveyed 
a great deal that could not be said in 
public, and then the latter drew back, and 
said, as a sort of explanatory apology to 
every one, with a shy glance in particular 
at Roger: 

“Tt’s so exciting for me, you see—not 
to know anything at all about it, and then 
to come in like this and find you all talk- 
ing about the wedding-day. Oh, Selma, I 
am to be a bridesmaid, am I not? How 
you can all have been so very horrid as 
not to write to me I can’t think!” 

“We didn’t know where you were?” 
said Sylvia. 

* That’s nothing to do with it, Sylvie. 
I mean you might have written somewhere, 
and I should have got it.” 

She had been travelling abroad all the 
summer and autumn with her father, and 
during the last two months their move- 
ments had been so uncertain, that the 
Cornishes really had not known where to 
write to her; though, no doubt— as 
Mervyn’s last incoherent speech was in- 
tended to imply—they might have found 
out if they had not very much preferred 
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the idea of telling her by word of mouth, 
and enjoying her excitement — always a 
standing joke with the whole household. 

She had a quick, impulsive little way of 
speaking, the natural expression of an 
enthusiastic, quickly- beating little heart, 
and her little, thin, brown, childish face 
seemed at the moment to be all eager, 
brown eyes. She was unusually small, 
with tiny hands and feet, and her figure 
looked more like that of a child than of a 
girl of eighteen; her hair, too—rough, 
curly, brown hair—seemed to accommodate 
itself with difficulty to the ‘“done-up” 
stage, and was always tumbling about, to 
be unceremoniously seized and tucked 
away again. 

“It’s always all ends when anything 
happens,” she exclaimed, quaintly, now, 
when Helen took hold of her, and tucked 
sundry stray curling bits under her hat, as 
Selma turned to Mrs, Cornish, who was 
waiting for her with a beaming smile, 

“So it’s all quite settled,” she said. 
“My dear child, I’m delighted. I don’t 
like long engagements,” with a pitying 
look, which Helen fortunately did not see ; 
“and I’m thankful to think that there is 
no need for you, at any rate, to wait. 
Come and sit down here, dear child. The 
children are wild with excitement ; and if 
you don’t let them talk about brides- 
= dresses, I don’t know what they’ll 

0.” 

And Mrs. Cornish, who seemed scarcely 
less excited than ‘the children ”—which 
generic term embraced Sylvia and Elsie 
alike—themselves, drew Selma down on 
to the sofa beside her, as Roger offered 
her the cup of tea which he had annexed, 
in her behalf, directly she appeared. She 
raised a flushed face and a shy pair of 
eyes to him in thanks; and then she 
stooped, and held out her hand to Elsie. 
This little sister had rewarded Roger’s 
exertions in the wood with devoted attach- 
ment, and she was clinging to him now 
with one hand, while she embraced a large 
doll — just brought to her by Mervyn 
Dallas—with the other. 

Come and kiss me, Elsie,” said Selma, 
rather incoherently. 

Elsie dropped Roger’s hand, and trotted 
obediently up. But she did not give the 
required kiss. She stood gravely in front 
of her cousin with serious, uplifted face, 
and said : 

‘Please, Selma, may Elsie be Woger’s 
bridesmaid ? ” 

There was a shrick of laughter at this 





confusion of ideas; and as ‘ Woger” 
lifted his bridesmaid on to his shoulder, 
Selma felt that she had hardly effected the 
diversion she intended. And after the 
laugh every one began to talk at once, and 
Selma had nothing to do but sit blushing 
and smiling, and turning her shining eyes 
from one to the other until, upon a perfect 
babel of voices, Mervyn Dallas leading, 
and the Cornish girls acting chorus, the 
door opened and closed quietly, and Helen 
—the only one who had heard it—turned 
quickly, with a happy smile, as Humphrey 
came up to where she was sitting. 

“Has anything happened?” he ob- 
served, quietly, dropping the remark into 
the first pause of the chatter. 

Nobody, except Helen, had noticed his 
entrance, and every one turned to him 
with an exclamation of surprise. 

“ How uncanny,” said Mervyn Dallas as 
she shook hands with him. ‘ Yes, some- 
thing very thrilling has happened. Selma 
is going to be married !” 

“ So I have heard,” he remarked, witha 
slight, amused smile at her excited face. 

“Yes; but directly, this minute—I 
mean on the second of January.” 

“Ts that so?” He turned to his 
brother with a quick glance of enquiry, 
which altered, as Roger made a delighted 
gesture of acquiescence, to one of infinite 
congratulation ; and then he turned again 
to Helen with a look which no one else 
saw, and which she answered with a smile 
which said, as plainly as any words could 
have done, ‘ Patience !” 

“ Oh, dear, I don’t want to go a bit,” 
said Mervyn Dallas, pathetically ; “but I 
really must you know. Good-bye; Mrs, 
Cornish, isn’t it exciting? Good-bye, 
dearest darling,” to Selma with an en- 
thusiastic hug, and then she came to Roger 
and stopped short. ‘ Good-bye,” she said, 
shyly, giving him her hand ; and then, with 
a little burst of confidence, “Oh, you 
don’t know how much I congratulate you.” 

He accepted the congratulation in all 
simplicity, and went to open the hall door 
for her as she went out of the room escorted 
by all the younger Cornishes, leaving Mrs. 
Cornish, Helen, Selma, and Humphrey. 
Mrs. Cornish had something she wished to 
talk over with Helen, and they went away 
together — very little consideration was 
shown to Helen and Humphrey now that 
it was an established fact that their en- 
gagement might last for years—Roger was 
caught in the hall by Sylvia, who was very 
fond of him, and had given him up to 
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Selma heartily, but with a struggle, and 
Selma and Humphrey were left alone. 

He stood for a minute or two looking 
into the fire rather sadly, and then he 
roused himself and said : 

“IT am very glad to hear that it is 
settled, Selma!” 

“Tt is very sweet of you!” answered 
Selms, impulsively, “TI feelasif you must 
quite hate us,” 

He smiled as though the words were not 
worth a more serious answer, and said, with 
a different tone and manner as though to 
change the current of her thoughts: “ I’ve 
been to hear Moritz this afternoon. He is 
giving two concerts this month you 
know.” 

“Moritz!” Selma hardly uttered the 
word, and he did not notice that she had 
changed colour suddenly, though he had 
been looking at her with that expression of 
speculation with which he always contem- 
plated the new Selma. He was the only 
member of his family to whom she had 
become, instead of ceasing to be, incom- 
prehensible. 

“You should go and hear him, Selma !” 
he went on, speaking with an enthusiaem 
he very seldom showed, except to Selma 
and Helen. “He is an artist! If he 
perseveree——” 

He was interrupted by a little, sharp 
sigh, as Selma laid her hand suddenly on 
his arm. 

“Don’t, Humphrey!” she said, quickly. 
And then she stopped herself and laughed, 
rather uncertainly. “It’s very nasty of 
me, I’m afraid,” she said ; “ but—I don’t 
like to hear about people who persevere %” 

And before he had well taken in her 
meaning she was gone. 








ON SOLITUDE. 

I once heard a gentleman say that to 
understand the meaning of the word 
‘solitude ” a man should marry. But he 
was a thought cynical), and his wife and he 
had not much in common. Moreover, he 
had married late in life, and his children 
were little likely ever to have a community 
of interest with him, 

This being so, one can sympathise with 
him and his apparent paradox. For out 
of the question it is solisude of the most 
absolute and hatefal kind to live ever in 
the society of those with whom we are not 
in sympathy or who are positively un- 
congenial to us. Do not the hundreds of 





letters in the newspapers on the problems 
of marriage prove it to the hilt? The 
writers are fearfully irked. They feel that 
the society which by their own formal acts 
and the laws of convention they are bound 
to keep, is a real restraint upon their own 
developement, Life is rather negative 
than positive with them, And so they 
groan, and would welcome the solitude of 
divorce with amazing gladness. 

These words, of course, apply as much to 
women as to men. Perhaps, indeed, more 
so. For women are wont to suffer more in 
such a case, They have fewer interests 
outside the home, And every room of the 
house, every article in it, and the very 
sound of the voices of the children are but 
a myriad of echoes of the wail in the 
woman’s heart—“I am alone.” A man 
can naturally more readily shake off the 
consciousness of this disappointment, The 
moment he breathes the air of his doorstep, 
he realises—or may realise—that he is a 
citizen of the world as well as a husband 
and a father. But the time has not yet 
come when the woman also can toss aside 
her cares as a child throws off his bed- 
clothes when the morning sun shines in 
upon him, 

Goethe writes somewhere about solitude 
being a pleasure like health—only per. 
ceived when lost. There’s no doubt about 
it ; to some of us it is a real joy. Not 
because it enables us to isolate ourselves 
from our fellow-creatures, and run into 
the woods and deserts for the satisfaction 
of beating our breasts and shouting to the 
winds that we are miserable wretches, 
unfit for heaven or earth, Oh, dear, no. 
In the nineteenth century, we are a good 
deal wiser than to take so depraved a view 
of our nature. Since the date one Anno 
Domini there never was a time when the 
doctrine of Pelagius was more cheer- 
fully accepted. We, of these stout, late 
days in the world’s history, are not at 
all prone to feel oppressed by our innate 
iniquity. As for the sin of Adam and 
Eve, we positively refuse to be accountable 
for it. Such as we are, we maintain we 
were meant to be. ’Tis no use kicking 
against the pricks, 

Thus when we profess a liking for 
solitude, it is a liking on a par with our 
liking for pictures, beautiful scenery, a 
pretty face, or truffles. Nota passion by 
apy means, Zimmermann loved solitude 
passionately, and he died mad. Our 
Innatic asylums have a fair population of 
Zimmermanns. No; we have the good 
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sense to regard solitude as but one of the 
many éxcellent provisions made for our 
enjoyment of the life we are destined to 
live. We should be bored unconscionably 
if we had to pass all our days in a picture- 
gallery, though it contained the master- 
pieces of all the planets in the universe, 
Though a man have ever so obliging a 
stomach, he cannot feed on oysters and 
champagne hour after hour. 

So with his abilities, the larger the 
programme a man puts before himself 
for his life’s work, the more profit and 
fun he is likely to get out of existence. 
Solitude ought to be included in the pro- 
gramme — for many reasons, Just as 
Winckelmann used to set aside so many 
hours for quiet reflection about the joyous- 
ness of Italian life, so I think many of us— 
would I could say all—may be counselled 
to get into our innermost shells at regular 
intervals to think a little about the past, 
the present, and the future. There will, 
perhaps, be a touch or two of the dis- 
agreeable in this methodical realisation of 
our standing with ourselves and the world. 
If there is more than a touch or two, it is 
an emphatic proof that we must on no 
account omit to take our doses of solitude 
regularly. By thus persisting in them it 
will be with us as with the sick child con- 
demned to cod-liver oil. At first the stuff 
is horrid—sickening. Anon, however, it 
grows to the palate of the invalid, who 
gets to like it. And, besides, it does him 
& rare amount of good. 

On the other hand, though in the 
loneliness of our studios we may find 
solitude under these conditions somewhat 
trying to our dignity and pride, when we 
go abroad in the world unattended it is 
altogether different. Then we are on a 
par with Haroun Al Raschid and many 
another great man who went among the 
commonaity in domino. We suspend our 
own individuality, and live objectively in 
the lives of others. So did Victor Hugo 
when he rode about Paris on the tops of 
omnibuses watching the vicissitudes of the 
slums. It is rarely invigorating. For the 
time we do not consume our own vitality, 
but inhale the vitality of others. The 
world is our oyster, and it is at any rate 
capital exercise to stab the oyster-shell 
even if we do not eventually succeed in 
Opening it. 

Besides, what fine teaching these solitary 
rambles amid our working brethren can 
offer us! To be sure, the didactic element 
is often. a great nuisance. There it is, 





however, and, upon the whole, it seems 
sensible rather to bow civilly to it on our 
way to entertainment, pure and simple, 
than set our noses at an angle of contempt, 
and proceed uneasily to our bourne. You 
may have cut your thumb, and been much 
distressed for an hour about the tragic 
deed and the blood you lost. What then? 
Is a cut thumb worth repining about, 
when you see a man run over in the street 
in a successful attempt to save the life of 
a little child at play before the hoofs of 
the horses? Or you may be uncommonly 
distressed because that United Association 
of Stay-Makers (Limited), have declared a 
dividend for the past half-year of but 
seven per cent, per annum, as against the 
previous half- year’s eight per cent. Is 
that such a great matter, when you find 
yourself running against a poor, hollow- 
cheeked woman with five farthings in her 
hand, upon which she relies for the 
bread to form her and her children’s 
dinner ? 

You don’t notice these things when you 
walk with a friend, or, if so, they have 
but a passing effect upon you. "Tis pos- 
sible, too, your companion is a man of 
unkindly mould. The five farthings serve 
him for a jest: “The slattern has drunk 
the rest in twopennyworths of gin in the 
tavern at the corner; her red nose shows 
it!” The man whose arm is broken in 
saving the child is a shrewd fellow: ‘Ten 
to one he insured himself in the Accidental 
Company the day before yesterday !” 

It may be as palpably absurd as you 
please. No matter; the bloom of the 
rose has gone. The first fragrance of the 
violet of pity and heartfelt sympathy has 
departed. But it would not have been so 
had you been alone. 

There is grit in that old monkish saying, 
which has won the approval of so many 
lofty minds since it was uttered: ‘“ Never 
less alone than when alone!” Saint 
Vincent de Paul loved it. Cardinal New- 
man echoed it, Every man of a reflective 
turn makes it his own. Is it not obvious 
why? Such as these build up the fabric 
of their individuality in solitude. It is a 
Gothic pile of alluring grace, and every 
hour of musing adds a pinnacle to it. 
Thus pondering about the web of the 
world—they themselves being at the heart 
of the web—and the myriads of men who 
have been caught in the tissue, they do 
at any rate keep themselves aloof from 
sundry of those mundane temptations 
which might tie them fast by the leg, even 
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as their fellow men are tied in the web. 
The good idea they have of themselves is 
not perhaps untrue, for they could hardly 
be monsters of depravity and tolerate the 
solitude they love. ‘A man,” we are told, 
“can do without his own approbation in 
much society, but he must make great 
exertions to gain it when he lives alone. 
Without it, I am convinced, solitude is 
not to be endured.” But, all the same, 
their indulgence does not procure them com- 
plete happiness. The sudden entrance of 
a mortal like themselves may all at once 
tumble their Gothic pile to the ground ; 
and, ina moment, the modest pride they 
felt in their own personality will have 
given place to unreasonable shame for they 
know not what. 

It is probably because they have been 
guilty of the heresy of sacrificing action to 
thought. These are a brace of steeds that 
ought to run together in harness; not 
tandem, but side by side, as evenly as 
may be. Thus the driver ought to cover a 
good deal of ground, ere his tired arms 
throw down the reins, 

By this sacrifice they confer a sort of 
exotic delicacy upon their natures. So 
they may always be in the snug philo- 
sophic calm of their own chambers, well 
and good. But set them outside in the 
work-a-day atmosphere, and they shrivel 
and pine—perhaps even die. 

They have the best of it who, on one side 
of their house, look into the bustle and 
human stir of Piccadilly, while on the other 
side they have cool grots, and meadows, and 
woodlands, which echo with the sound of 
no human voice save their own. Or, 
perhaps, considering how we are made, it 
would be well to moderate the isolation of 
their rustic retreat. Cowper will do it for 
us fitly : 

How sweet, how passing sweet is solitude ! 


But grant me still a friend in my retreat, 
Whom I may whisper, Solitude is sweet. 


It isa patent bull ; but it may pass ; for, 
except the downright giants among us, 
we are not constituted to go through life 
alone. 

Werte:, whose famous “ Sorrows” people 
don’t read nowadays, was a fair type of the 
average youth of sensibility to whom soli- 
tude in an inordinate degree is deadly 
poison. The modern athletic young man 
knows little or nothing of the woes that 
poor Werter suffered. Thanks are due to 
our precious field sports and physical 
exercises that it isso. But there are still 
—as there always will be—not a few of our 





younger brothers with a constitutional 
twist in the direction Werter went to his 
ruin. They may be counselled to take 
warning by Werter—to face the world 
manfully and not to brood in secret over 
the little griefs that begin with adolescence 
to buzz about their crania ; otherwise, in the 
natural order of things, each affliction will 
assume & huge mask, which will monstrously 
exaggerate its own modest features, and so, 
perchance, frighten the man into an early 
grave, 

Who was it that said his home was any 
room in which he could draw a bolt across 
the door? Whoever he was, he ought to 
have been a plucky fellow, with a well- 
stocked mind. And yet, as we have seen, 
there isn’t so much difference between this 
positive isolation and the association with 
a world in which one is content for the 
time to sink all thought of one’s indi- 
viduality, and live with others. It is but 
another way of getting at the same goal. 
It doesn’t follow that the man who was so 
fond of bolting his fellow-creatures outside 
his room was hard of heart and misan- 
thropic. Besides, I dare say he would have 
shuddered at the idea that he should be 
compelled to live out all his days thus 
alone. 

The girl who rejects the advances of an 
admirer does not thereby show her con- 
tempt for all mankind. 

By the way, as showing how solitude 
grows to the heart that takes to it, is it 
not remarkable how old maidsand bachelors 
get to love their loneliness? At first, 
especially in the case of those of our sisters 
who, for one cause and another, do not 
enter the blissful but perilous gates of 
matrimony, their life seems horribly 
sombre and dull. It appears to them 
nothing less than a cruelty that no man has 
approached them with the invitation to 
share his home. They ask, sadly, even 
peevishly : ‘Of what use is our life? Is 
there any pleasure or profit in thus going 
through the daily round unaccompanied ! ” 

But after a time the habit has become 
like a warm cloak in winter to them. They 
would hesitate long before determining to 
cast it aside, even if they would, on any 
account, discard it. There’s a certain joy 
in being lord of one’s own actions and 
thoughts. It may be foolish to dream day- 
dreams ; but it is pleasant. And so the 
numerous old maids of the land for the most 
part sitand look on at thelivesof the married 
and younger members of the community. 
Certain foolish young wives may affect to 
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despise them. But they can afford to 
be indifferent to such childishness, They 
are like the war correspondent, perched on 
the hill overlooking the field in which a 
battle is raging. He is not a combatant ; 
but he sees better than all the combatants, 
save two or three, how the battle is going. 
They are also like the Red Cross sister- 
hood, who now and again tread softly into 
the midst of the fray, and carry off a 
wounded man to tend him. 

Such solitude as theirs seems to me a 
vast deal more noble than that of the 
strictest order of Trappists, who padlock 
their tongues, and live in the world as if 
it were merely asomewhat roomy and well- 
ventilated coffin. 





AROUND THE NEW FOREST. 





SEATED opposite in the “smoker” that 
forms a component part of the Pallman 
train whirling away towards the west, is a 
stout, florid, jolly-looking man, whom, from 
the fact of his portly Gladstone bag being 
crammed full of legal-looking papers, neatly 
arranged in convenient bundles, one would 
be disposed to classify as a country lawyer, 
who has been doing a little business in 
town, and is now returning to his own 
happy hunting grounds. As he proceeds 
to utilise the flying moments, as busy lawyers 
will, by looking over his papers, it is 
something of a surprise when, instead of 
brief or affidavit, there flutters out a sheet 
of rustling paper, covered with the plan, 
sections and elevation—if that be the 
correct word—of a fine three-hundred-ton 
steam yacht. Each little bundle of papers 
represents a yacht of some kind or other, 
and in this way our friend carries a whole 
fleet about with him, stowed away in that 
capacious sack of his, like one of the 
wizards of the old Norse legends, And he, 
too, like the swallows, as yet unseen, and 
cuckoo, unheard, or the shy primroses in 
the hedge bank, is a harbinger of the 
coming summer, People are beginning to 
stir in their winter dens ; they are planning 
cruises here and there; and in the rivers 
and harbours, where clusters of pleasure- 
craft have been shivering at their moorings 
the long winter through, there is a general 
overhauling, scraping, and painting going 
on, topmasts are hoisted, sails hung out to 
air, and a note of preparation rings in the 
air, 

_ This awakening element is presented 
in full force as, ot a sudden, Southampton 





Water opens on the view ; the tide full in, 
light breaking through the clouds, and 
reflected hazily from the expanse of waters, 
where white sails gleam here and there, 
with wafts of steam from great steamers, 
that seem to be hanging betwixt sea and 
sky. Yet the moment of brightness and 
illumination was, after all, premature; a 
chill wind ruffled the waters, and cold 
shadows crept over the scene before it dis- 
appeared, so that one sees it shut out of 
view without much regret. Rather than 
the forest of masts, let us have the genuine 
forest of trees, where there may be shelter 
from nipping winds, and sunny nooks 
where one may safely bask upon the dried 
and withered bracken. 

And the forest is not far to seek, In 
ancient days the boundary of the New 
Forest on this side was formed by South- 
ampton Water, and although these 
boundaries have shrunk a good deal since, 
there are many pleasant woodland glimpses 
to be had as the train passes on. Grassy 
glades are studded with fine old trees, 
whose interlacing branches, embrowned 
with the buds of coming leaves, but hardly 
yet showing a tinge of green, frame pleasant 
pictures of old English life. Here are 
meadows and tranquil river, and the old 
farm-house, with barns and stacks clustered 
about it, an instantaneous picture, which 
vanishes before it is fairly seen. And then 
comes Brockenhurst, which is said to be in 
the heart of the New Forest, but which 
does not at once suggest ideas of rest and 
retirement. 

For here is rather a bustling junction, 
with book-stalls and refreshment rooms in 
full swing ; and all of us who are not going 
on to Bournemouth must here turn out 
and join the little throng upon the plat- 
form. Here cheerful greetings are ex- 
changed, while porters wheel about great 
piles of luggage, and people drive off in 
carriages and omnibuses, just as if we were 
in the heart of Cocagne, instead of being in 
the heart oi the forest. Surveying the 
scene as if he saw it not, stands an ancient 
of other days, in well-worn cords and 
leggings, who is accompanied by a restless 
dog of currish appearance, and as lame as a 
dog can be ; but who has no more idea of 
giving in than old Benbow. One thinks of 
Gurth the swineherd’s dog, and of the 
rigid forest law that maimed everybody’s 
dog but the King’s. But the old drover, 
for such he is, has no such romantic expla- 
nation to give of the defect of his faithful 
hound, 
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“Twas distemper left that upon ’un,” 
says cheery old Gurth; “but him’s worth 
his weight in gold, for all that. You see 
un after a drove of cattle! him don’t 
remember to be lame then, bless’ee.” 

And the old drover has reminiscences of 
Brockenhurst before there was a railway at 
all, and when it was just a few cottages in 
the wood, and long after the railway came, 
when a wooden shed did duty for the 
station, and a passenger was rather an 
event, 

But when a few days have elapsed, and 
Brockenhurst is revisited, the village itself 
is found to be quiet enough, scattered 
about a pleasant, wooded road. The 
country about is cultivated, and enclosed 
with patches of timber here and there. 
Then the river is crossed, dimpling under 
the arches of the bridge. It is the 
Lymington river, for it has no other name 
as far as one can gather than that derived 
from the town at its mouth. And before 
us stretches the road for miles. 

Through wilderness, and woods of 
mossed oaks, the long, straight highway 
is driven with uncompromising directness 
through the forest which rises on either 
hand, There are paths and trackways 
among the withered bracken which enable 
one to escape from the monotony of the 
too straight road; although bramble and 
briars and prickly thorn and holly-bushes 
do their best to keep up seclusion in the 

. forest. But the margin of wilderness is 
not very extensive, for soon appear the 
palings of the New Park, and on the other 
side a range of enclosures, The enclosures 
are, in fact, plantations surrounded by 
fences, and they are generally accessible 
through gates placed here and there, but 
they offer no temptation for the pedestrian 
in their formal rows of pine or beech of 
the same age and pattern throughout. And 
the New Park, with fine timber, and 
pleasant glades all about it, is really com- 
paratively new ; that is, it was enclosed by 
order of Charles the Second, who there 
introduced a new description of deer from 
the French forests, At a later date the 
park was utilised in growing hay for the 
winter fodder of the deer, who increased 
in such numbers that they suffered severely 
in long winters. 

To return to the New Park and our way 
along its palings, beyond which there is a 
wilder, more open region, with groups of 
forest trees scattered about, and thorn and 
holly-bushes growing in great luxuriance, 
Here is silence and solitude, if you like—a 





silence which may be felt unbroken by any 
of the usual sounds of country life. No 
dog barks, or cock crows, there is no song 
of birds, nor lowing of kine, nor summer 
hum of insects. Not a hare or a rabbit 
scuttles across the path, nor is there to be 
heard the cry of hounds distant or growing 
near. Resting ov the mossy trunk of a fallen 
tree one fancies that the old times have 
come back, that outlaws may be lurking in 
the brake, or that the cloud of dust which 
rises from the distant track denotes that 
the Red King and his train are riding 
through, or perhaps the chief justice in 
Eyre, perambulating the forest, and dealing 
out swift doom to offenders against the cruel 
forest laws. In passing through the forest ail 
honest men are enjoined to wind a horn at 
intervals, as a notice that they have no 
covert or evil designs. But we have no 
horns to blow, and if the King and his 
men should come our way how shall we 
answer it? A cloudy darkness creeps 
over the tree tops, and the wind sounds a 
doleful murmur in the branches. Dead 
bracken and the brown leaves of autumn 
show the forest paths, which are often only 
pony-tracks leading to some succulent 
clump of herbage. 

The highway is lonely, too, and yet not 
unfrequented. Here comes a tranter with 
his pony and cart; the tranter being a 
character almost confined to regions of 
wastes and commons. He earns his living 
with his pony and cart, purveying firewood 
faggots, litter and fodder, for the in- 
habitants of more settled regions, or 
taking a job of any kind that may be 
going. A pleasant, cheery kind of man 
he is as a general rule, with his cottage 
somewhere by a common, a fruitful wife, 
anda troop of shaggy-headed children ; with 
his cow, no beauty to look at, but a good 
one for the pail, and his prolific pigs of 
the Berkshire breed, he makes head 
against the troublesome demands of exist- 
ence with cheerful independence, 

When the tranter has passed, after a 
long interval, succeeds a small farmer on 
the forest, small as to his freehold that is, 
but big and portly in his person. He 
jumps out of his cart at the rise of the hill, 
and his stout little horse steps out sturdily 
with its load of wurzel. 

“Wouldn’t mind a drop of rain,” says 
the farmer, surveying the darkened sky 
with critical eye, “for feed be terrible 
short along with we.” 

And now it is a family one- horse 
shay, with mother as charioteer, and a 
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cluster of children packed inside. Again, 
herecomesa dark, handsome fellow, bearded 
like the pard, with dark Spanish eyes, 
and curling locks crowned by a brigandish 
felt hat. Down to the waist his attire is 
as sober as a parson’s —black cut-away 
coat, and quasi-clerical waistcoat, con- 
tinuations of velvety cord, finished off by 
sporting-looking drab gaiters, and thick 
shooting-boots. He is as well dressed as a 
country squire, and looks every bit as 
proud, and he is driving an open cart 
loaded with poles and canvas, and a big 
mallet, and sundry articles hidden by the 
canvas. He might be a wandering artist, 
or perhaps he is a sporting publican who is 
going to set up his booth on some distant 
racecourse, or perhaps he is a proprietor of 
cocoa-nut shies. 

Tramping along, and rising with a 
gradual ascent, past bush and briar, 
gnarled oak and lichen-covered beech, by 
swampy coverts, where polypody ferns 
fringe the branches of the trees to the 
topmost bough, the long vista comes to an 
end at last, the forest opens, the well-kept 
grounds of Foxlease stretch out on one 
hand, and a church spire appears before us 
on the summit of a lofty mound. 

This is Lyndhurst church, a pretty, 
charmed church, all dight with marble and 
rich colouring. It is one of the prettiest 
of modern churches, with a noble fresco in 
the way of an altar-piece, painted and 
given by Sir Frederick Leighton—who is 
a native of the region—and representing 
the parable of the wise and foolish virgins, 
The church is open all day long, and an 
almost continual stream of people visit it, 
chiefly of the female sex; and an alms- 
box at the door requests a penny from the 
visitor, without excluding coins of a higher 
denomination. 

Lyndhurst —the Linden wood —is a 
pretty, bright little town, with good 
shops; but there is nothing particu- 
larly picturesque about it, unless it be 
the old King’s house, which dates perhaps 
from Charles the Second’s time, with the 
old hall where the verderers of the forest 
hold their courts, And there hangs the 
stirrup said to have belonged to the Red 
King, which has come to be adopted as 
the forest badge. 

There is a way back to Brockenhurst by 
a devious path through the forest, starting 
from the common, a breezy, open ground, 
where are visible sundry old tumuli, and the 
butts of the rifle-range; and over the hill 
the old racecourse of Lyndhurst, and the 





golfing-links where the young men and 
maidens of Lyndhurst are vying with each 
other in driving the little white ball into 
maddening and insuperable difficulties. A 
friend suggests a family likeness between 
Lyndhurst Common and Wimbledon ; but 
the latter is, in essence, wilder and 
more savage-looking than pleasant 
Lyndhurst. 

The gate to the forest path is well con- 
trived to dodge the intrusive tourist, and 
put him off the trail; but the people you 
meet are pleasant and obliging, and so 
extremely clear in the way of giving in- 
formation, that such impediments are 
minimised. The only difficulty is, when 
fairly into the forest, that the track some- 
times forks in a very even manner, with 
either branch apparently as well frequented 
as the other, while the wrong one may 
lead into a thorny brake, or soft, plashy 
bog. But as long as the sun is above the 
horizon, a way can be steered without 
much regard to path or track. But it 
would not be pleasant to be overtaken by 
darkness in the midst of the forest, like 
Tom Thumb and his brethren. 

But Brockenhurst is reached once more, 
and another morning brings us by train to 
Ringwood, which is some miles to the 
westward of the actual forest. The little 
town is encompassed by green, fertile 
meadows, and the pretty river Avon 
winds past in many a curve and fold, 
while pleasant residences and warm- 
looking, comfortable farm-houses are 
scattered about. The road towards the 
forest is pleasant enough, winding among 
fields and hedgerows, ascending on the 
whole, and affording happy glimpses of 
the Avon valley, with the river showing a 
silver streak here and there, and of the 
red, comfortable town, with the tall, 
central tower of its church, and of the 
cattle feeding placidly in the meadows. 
Then the border of the forest is crossed by 
two pleasant houses, enjoying all the 
amenities of civilisation. The place is 
called Picket Post. For why, no man can 
tell us, except that perhaps there might 
have been a post there once, of which the 
remains are not to be traced, where horses, 
or, anyhow, ponies, were tied up. But 
once “past the post,” and the wilderness 
begins in earnest, The road winds along, 
now disappearing, and now showing us a 
white patch upon some distant hill; and 
everywhere else, as far as the eye can 
reach, is a wild, dreary waste. Here may 
be heather, and there may be gorse, and 
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dead and withered bracken is thickly 
strewn between; but there is hardly a 
bush big enough to shelter a fox-terrier. 
The brown, shaggy heath rises against 
the sky, quite unsoftened by the patches 
of sunshine which at times flit across it. 
Nor is there any sign of human habitation, 
nor any human being in sight. Yes, there 
is one—an old man driving a red and 
white cow with a tiny calf—an incident 
that only adds to the weirdness of the 
situation ; for, hidden for a time by a dip 
of the road, when the brow of the hill is 
reached, both cow and calf and old man 
have disappeared. There is nothing in 
the world to conceal them within the 
range of vision, and the only rational 
conclusion to be arrived at is that they 
have sunk into the ground, and are pur- 
suing their course in fairy-land. 

Yet there are signs of life in this lonely 
land. Squads of half-wild ponies — the 
heath-croppers of the forest—wander about 
under the guidance of the most knowing 
of their number ; and every now and then 
the distant tinkle of a bell sounds across 
the waste, and a herd of cows may be 
seen grazing as they move along in an 
irregular line, with the captain cow, 
distinguished by her bell, on one flank or 
other of her company. And now stunted 
trees appear, prickly holly-bushes, and 
twisted thorn-trees, half strangled with 
clinging ivy, whose interlacing stems are 
firmly bound about the supporting bole. 
Beech-trees, too, are scattered about, just 
showing the feathery spray of coming 
foliage, and silvery birches shiver in the 
chilly breath of the lagging spring. Pre- 
sently groups of forest trees replace the 
rough and shaggy scrub, and green glades 
carry the eye towards the distant recesses 
of Boldrewood and Mark Ash. A richer, 
wider valley succeeds the ups and downs 
of the bleak moorland, and now may we 


See through the trees a little river go, 
All in the mid-day gold and glimmering. 


But the little river is soon left in a 
moorish swamp, overgrown with mossy 
trees and rank vegetation. Along this 
half-hidden stream, in the sheltered valley, 
there may have been pleasant clearings 
once, humble cottages along its banks, the 
village church, the substantial homestead 
of the Saxon franklin. But this was 
eight hundred years ago or more. And 
then the stern Conqueror laid waste all the 
habitable nooks of this forest region, and 





hearths and homes, to make room for the 
deer he loved so well, and to form the wide 
solitude of his New Forest. 

Whirr ! a little knot of cyclists fly past, 
trying to rush the opposite hill. For the 
road now rises steeply enough, and on 
either hand glimpses are obtained of a 
wide range of country. As we top the 
hill a little cluster of houses appears in 
front, the first human habitations met with 
since leaving Picket Post, which is six 
miles distant. And from the highest point 
just beyond the village, which bears the 
name of Stoney Cross, a grand panoramic 
view meets the eye. Far beyond the forest 
boundaries, hills rise over hills. Half 
England seems to be stretched below us, 
certainly a considerable part of Wilts and 
Somerset, and over a sea of dark forest 
and rich campaign, appears the silvery 
gleam of Southampton Water, and a 
grey streak denotes the sea on the far 
horizon, 

Not far to seek is Rufus Stone, which 
lies right over the brow of the heath, in a 
little hollow, surrounded by copses and 
young forest growths. The ancient oak 
that is said to have turned the arrow to the 
Red King’s heart has long ago disap- 
peared, and its successors have not yet 
attained any great size, And the stone 
which marked the site is now lost to sight, 
enclosed in an iron case, which bears an 
inscription, setting forth the legendary 
account of the King’s death. 

Turning towards Lyndhurst, the path 
quickly descends, by a succession of sweet 
forest giades, to the sequestered village of 
Minestead, which is quite the metropolis of 
the region round about it, with its shops, 
and an inn, with the sign of the “ Trusty 
Servant,” the figure of a man with the head 
of an elephant, and padlocked about the 
jaws, copied from a curious old drawing in 
Winchester School. 

It is a rich and pleasant valley through 
which we pass on the way to Lyndhurst, 
with the enclosed grounds of the old 
Manor, and hanging woods, and fine 
plantations, appearing on either hand ; 
and Lyndhurst is reached just in time 
to catch the omnibus for Lyndhurst Road 
Station. 

And if any one had only time for 
a hasty glance at the New Forest, he or 
she would gain a very good idea of its 
character from the drive between the town 
and the station—its lawns, its vistas, and 
wild heaths, and the subtle charm of its 
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It is pleasant and refreshing, amid the 
multitude of books containing “ travellers’ 
tales,” to come across one which has 
no pretence of setting forth great ad- 
ventures or discovering new lands, one 
which can give rise to no controversy, 
and one which is most eminently what 
it pretends to be—a simple account of 
three simple tours. Such a book is Mr. 
Hill’s ‘Among the Bedouins,*” and the 
three tours were undertaken by Mr. Hill 
and his wife in Syria in the years 1888, 
1889, 1890. The book, as Mr, Hill says, 
will not serve as a guide-book ; but yet it 
gives one a very good idea of the diffi- 
culties of travel in Syria, and of the ways 
of overcoming them. The places described 
are well-known to travellers, though rarely 
visited, and the events recorded are of no 
public interest; but the book contains a 
plain story of pleasant journeyings, and of 
the troubles and trials attendant on them. 
A good map makes it easy to follow Mr. 
Hill’s wanderings. 

The first tour was to the east of Jordan, 
the start being made from Jerusalem. 
Immediately we open the first chapter we 
become acquainted with the fact, ot which, 
perhaps, we were previously unaware, that 
the inhabitants of Syria are Arabs broken 
up into a great number of independent or 
rather semi-independent tribes, for most of 
them give some obedience to the Turkish 
Government, and scattered about in the 
villages are to be found Turkish Governors. 
Thus the first thing done towards starting 
was to send for a Sheik of the Adwan 
tribe, through whose territory the journey 
lay, to arrange for a visit to their tribe, and 
for safe conduct through their territory. 

An important man in making these 
arrangements, and all through the journeys, 
was one George Mabbedy, an Egyptian 
Copt, who attended Mr. Hill on all his 
Syrian wanderings. He is described as 
“short, strongly-built, with a broad fore- 
head, a very dark, rather fierce-looking face, 
and in general appearance he bears a con- 
siderable resemblance to the great Italian 
tragedian, Salvini' He is a splendid 
horseman, of great muscular strength, 
very brave, absolutely honest, faithful, 
indeed devoted to us, and as careful of us, 
as watchful over us, as if we were his 





* “ With the Bedouins : a Narrative of Journeys 
and Adventures in Unfrequented Parts of Syria.” 
By Gray Hill, T. Fisher Unwin. 





When the messenger returned with two 
Sheiks, arrangements were come to after 
much discussion, For the sum of sixteen 
napoleons and a backsheesh, sixteen days 
were to be spent inthe Adwan camp. So, 
all being arranged, a start was made to 
Jericho, where the party found a number of 
soldiers engaged in evicting certain un- 
desirable tenants, in the way of robbers, 
from the numerous caves in the sides of the 
steep hills and cliffs, In the night, when 
camping in Jericho, the pleasures of tent 
life were charmingly exemplified by the 
collapse of the tent in a storm of wind and 
rain. However, the travellers do not seem 
to have minded much. Mr. Hill tried to 
bathe in the Dead Sea, but it was too 
rough; he did bathe in Jordan, and, 
swimming down stream, ran against a stake 
which, as he says, had it struck him on the 
left side instead of the right, would have in 
all probability killed him. 

Having crossed Jordan, past the ruins 
of ancient Syria, the camp of the Adwan 
was soon reached. The Adwan can bring 
eight hundred horsemen into the field, and 
‘are much respected for their fighting and 
cattle-lifting powers.” The travellers were 
bidden to a feast where all the guests were 
seated strictly in their order of precedence. 
Lemonade and coffee started the meal, and 
“ presently a great bowl was brought in 
containing a whole sheep stuffed with rice 
and pistachio nuts, excellently cooked, and 
laid upon Arab loaves of bread made in 
the form of pancakes. A few spoons were 
stuck into it for our use, and we were 
invited to be the first to put our hands in 
the dish, With some anxiety we did so, but 
found it very good—a most savoury mess,” 
When it came to the turn of the Bedouins, 
“they sat edgeways close to each other, 
the face of each towards the back of his 
neighbour, and each held his right arm 
stretched towards the dish. The most im- 
portant are first, and were followed by 
others according to their degrees, and in a 
very short time the great mass of food had 
disappeared.” The Adwan men are fine, 
tall, and handsome, the women handsome 
but tattooed, the children pretty but 
dirty, 

From the Adwan camp the travellers’ 
way led past Pisgah (Mount Nebo) to 
Madeba, from whence a visit was to be 
made to Mashita, where are the ruins of a 
palace supposed to be a Persian palace of 
the seventh century, AD. Tne Adwan 
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guides did not like the ride to Mashita, as 
it led through the territory of another 
tribe, the Beni Sokr; but they were per- 
suaded to proceed; and at last advanced 
as if in the face of an enemy. Every 
hill had to be reconnoitred, and then used 
as a coign of vantage from which to survey 
the surrounding country. However, no 
enemies appeared, and the party reached 
Mashita in safety, and finally proceeded to 
Rabbath Ammon. Here they had a taste 
of the marauding capacity of one of the 
Adwans, Abou Seyne by name. Seeing 
a horse without an owner, he quietly un- 
tethered it and mounted it himself; and 
on the owner coming up, simply handed 
the horse back to him. As Mr. Hill after- 
wards found out Abou, went back in the 
night and stole the animal outright. 

At Ammon the Bedouin guides were 
given a sheep, and cooked it as follows: 
“They dug a hole in the ground, covered 
it over with large stones, and made a wood 
fire inside, When it ceased to burn in a 
flame, they laid the meat on the embers, 
and covered up with mud the entrance, 
and all the holes through which smoke 
issued, and left the meat in the oven to 
roast for about two hours, The oven was 
then opened, and the meat was picked out 
with the fingers, and washed in a dish 
containing salt water, and then placed in 
a large bowl, from which it was eaten.” 

From Ammon they journeyed to Es Salt, 
which place has a Turkish Governor, and 
which Abou Seyne would not enter, as he 
was wanted by the Governor for some mis- 
doings, From Es Salt they journeyed on 
over a country strewn with scarlet 
anemones to ’Ain Roman, and from there 
to the ruins of Jerash, which Mr. Hill 
describes as follows : 

“ The street of columns must have been 
a splendid and a delightful place in the 
day of Jerash’s glory. Many pillars still 
stand, although the majority have fallen ; 
but the latter have simply been taken 
down by an earthquake, and have only 
separated into the sections or drums of 
which they were originally composed ; and 
the entablature which crowned them all 
still lies beside them, With small excep- 
tions, the whole is simply disjointed by 
the fall.” 

Here the Adwans left our travellers, and 
a fresh contract was made with the Sheik 
of Sif to accompany the party as far as 
Tiberias for five pounds sterling. 

From Jerash the way led, through 
country which reminded Mr. Hill of the 





New Forest, to Ajilin, where was another 
Turkish Governor, who had a little simple 
way of quieting his district. At first the 
people had been troublesome, but he sent 
one hundred and fifty to prison at 
Damascus, where one hundred and twenty 
had the misfortune to die. Strange to 
say, this gentle treatment had the desired 
effect, and the people are no longer 
troublesome. 

Soon after this, at Umkeis, the travellers 
met with their only danger on this tour, 
which took the shape of a night attack 
from the people of Umkeis; but the 
robbers were easily repelled, and Umkeis 
was left as soon as possible, and the party 
pushed on for Tiberias, from whence they 
went to various places around the Sea of 
Galilee, to Nazareth and Mount Carmel. 
When they had got to Tiberias, they 
had reached comparative civilisation, and 
travelling was much simpler, till they 
finally reached the coast at Czsarea, the 
ride from which place to Jaffa being con- 
sidered unsafe, and a guard of soldiers, or 
Bedouins, being considered necessary. 
But Mr. Hill did not agree with this view, 
and came to no harm, the only two parties 
his people came in sight of being moreafraid 
of him than he of them, And so they safely 
reached Jaffa, where they found a report 
believed that they had been murdered at 
Kerik. And at Jaffa their first tour came 
to an end, having furnished no great excite- 


ments, but having furnished a pleasant 


little trip. 

The second tour was started from Jaffa, 
the route being at first southwards through 
Philistia, and then northwards as far as 
Palmyra, George still being one of the 
party. The first stopping places were 
Ashdod and Askalon, when the ruins were 
explored by moonlight, which brought out 
George’s peculiar ideas of the stars and sun, 
which he thought were only little things 
like candles, and that people had been per- 
suaded otherwise by interested persons 
who wanted to sell their telescopes. On 
reaching Gaza, permission was asked for 
two soldiers to accompany the party. 
Unfortunately, the soldiers were employed 
on the unmilitary task of collecting taxes. 
So, having two Bedouins with him, Mr. 
Hill determined to start without the 
soldiers, But one eventually caught up 
the party, the second apparently being too 
busy to attend to such matters. Through 
Beersheba, the track led to Gath, and on 
to Hebron—first through fields covered 
with barley, past hills dotted with tama- 
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risks, till the travellers reached a narrow 
gorge, which led to the hills on which 
Hebron stands, 

At the next camping ground was a large 
Bedouin encampment, where they were 
welcomed by a Sheik, who gave them a 
sheep. To amuse the Bedouins, they 
lighted some magnesium wires. But the en- 
tertainment must have failed in its object, 
for the Bedouins simply remarked that 
they supposed they were being shown 
something which had fallen from the stars. 
From here the travellers were accompanied 
some way by the Sheik, and soon reached 
Jerusalem. 

From Jerusalem the object was Damascus, 
which was reached without much difficulty, 
But one incident is worth recording, as 
throwing light on the ways of the country. 
At one of the villages, a villager was 
engaged to bring water. He ran away 
with a metal dish, and denied the theft. 
The next morning Mr. Hill found that the 
soldiers with him had chained the man’s 
feet together, and were beginning to beat 
him to make him confess where the dish 
was. Being released by Mr. Hill, he per- 
sisted in asserting that he was innocent. 
The Sheik of the village offered to pay for 
the dish, but this was refused, and the 
matter seemed ended. But the next day 
after the start the cook wanted the dish, 
went to the village, found the man’s house, 
searched it, and found the dish. Then the 
soldiers, being unable to find the thief, 
wanted to punish his brother, but this was 
prevented. 

Having reached Damascus, preparations 
had to be made for the journey to Palmyra, 
which Mr. Hill says he would not have 
undertaken had he known the obstacles to 
be surmounted and the discomfcrts to be 
endured. 

The Government of Damascus refused 
any escort, so George discovered a 
Bedouin Sheik, Nasr by name, to escort 
the party. He was not to start from 
Damascus, as, had the authorities guessed 
that Palmyra was the object, the journey 
would have been stopped. The party 
which started from Damascus consisted of 
Mr. Hill; his wife; George; Haleel, the 
cook ; Tanus, the waiter ; Selim, the chief 
muleteer ; three under muleteers; and a 
young man-of-all-work, by name Nakhii, 
Passing through a rocky gorge, a bare, 
hilly country was soon reached, where the 
way was lost, and finally refuge had to be 
taken in a village, where, instead of tents, 
the party had to occupy a room, twenty feet 





_—— 





square, with ceiling formed of aes of 
trees daubed with mud, and with Walls fresh 
daubed with a kind of cement, which was 
not quite dry, Next day Sheik Nasr 
found them, and the party proceeded. 
Five days from Damascus they reached 
Karyatén, between which place and 
Palmyra lie fifty miles of waterless desert. 
Here the discovery was made that by not 
coming by the shortest way, a. party of 
soldiers had luckily been missed—luckily, 


for they, in all probability, would have 


stopped further progress. The Governor 
of Karyatén insisted upon Mr. Hill taking 
four soldiers as escort; but with charac- 
teristic Turkish unpunctuality, at the time 
of starting the soldiers did not turn up, 
though two eventually caught up the party. 
They rode on through the night into the | 
next day, through a sirocco haze, sur- 
rounded by mirage, ‘ We had a mirage 
always in front of us of a lake of clear 
water, the shores of which we could never 
reach. Once we saw three islands on it, 
and the imposing buildings of a phantom 
city on the middle one, These islands, 
buildings, and city disappeared, and there 
was nothing left but the strange atmos- 
phere, the sea air, which surrounded us,” 
After a night’s halt in the desert, they 
reached the ruins of Palmyra, and found 
their tents pitched to their surprise — 
having read that no fresh water was 
to be found there—close to a stream of 
clear water. The ruins of Palmyra are of 
great extent, and presumably much more 
is still hidden beneath the sand. The 
Governor sent for their passports, and 
found fault with them for not being 
properly countersigned at Damascus; but 
George made it all right with him, thus 
saving Mr. Hill from the fate of a French 
lady, whom the Governor had sent back 
for the same reason, She had journeyed 
with only a dragoman from Damascus, 
reached Palmyra at eight in the evening, 
and was sent off back at three the next 
morning. Mr. Hill believes that she was 
the only traveller besides his party who 
succeeded in reaching Palmyra in 1889, 
The stay at Palmyra lasted three days, 
till the heat drove the party away. They 
had intended remaining a week, but could 
bear it no longer, and started to travel all 
the first day in a wind “bearing great 
quantities of sand, and burning like the 
blast of a furnace.” At their first stopping- 
place they received a further escort of two 
men, for the first day’s journey from there 
was through dangerous country ; but it was 
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not till the day after that they were at all 
threatened, and then the leader of the 
threatening party turned out to be a friend 
of Sneik Nasr, so no harm resulted. 
Then the travellers came again to a country 
dotted with villages, with peaceable in- 
habitants; and, this being quickly tra- 
versed, soon arrived once more at Juffa. 

The third and Jast tour of the book was 
originally destined to reach as far south as 
Petra; but ended in wanderings, trouble- 
some and tiresome to the travellers, south 
and east of the Dead Sea. When Mr. Hill, 
in 1890, reached Jerusalem, he was strongly 
advised not to try to reach Petra, on ac- 
count of the difficulties involved ; but he 
was quite determined to make the attempt. 
So a formal contract was made with Sheik 
Selim Abou Dahook, of the Jehalin tribe, 
that he should conduct the party to Petra, 
with a sufficient escort, for the sum of 
twenty-five napoleons, The escort con- 
sisted of fifteen men—three being armed 
with Remington rifles, and the remainder 
with flint-lock guns. In addition to his 
usual company, Mr. Hill had with him a 
“ Holy Man,” a kind of Dervish, who bad 
been dispatched to fetch the Sheik to make 
the contract. Mr. Hill took with him 
seventy napoleons, thinking that that 
would be sufficient to last to Petra and 
back to Jerusalem; but he had most 
certainly reckoned without his Bedouins. 
He was also furnished with a letter of 
recommendation to Aran, Sheik of Petra, 
and the Turkish Governor of Hebron, who, 
on receiving it, informed Sheik Selim that 
if he did not bring a letter expressing Mr. 
Hill’s satisfaction in him, he would put 
him in prison on the first opportunity. 

On the sixth day after leaving Jerusalem 
the party reached El Eskrib, a place within 
two days of Petra, and then they received 
a message from Aran to say that he and his 
followers were at war with the Howeyi4i, 
and that he could not be responsible for 
their safety. It was impossible, therefore, to 
proceed to Petra, and George tried to per- 
suade Mr. Hill to return to Jerusalem ; 
but he determined to proceed to Kerak, 
which is on the east side of the Dead Sea. 
Soon after they were encamped, a number 
of the Howeytal appeared, most of them 
armed with Remingtons, and sat down op- 
posite the camp. A watch was kept all 
night, but the Howeyt4l apparently came to 
the conclusion that they were not strong 
enough to attack, and, when the cavalcade 
moved on, they did not attempt to follow. 

Next, our party entered the territory of 





the Ghawdrineh tribe, who, when Mr. 
Hill’s tents were pitched, demanded one 
hundred medjidies (about sixteen pounds), 
and said he should not go until he had 
paid them. Then the Jehalia men said 
they would not go beyond Mineirah, so a 
messenger was sent to Kerak for an escort 
to take the place of the Jehalin when they 
should leave. Mr. Hill at last started 
without giving in to the demands of the 
Ghawarineh, who eventually acted as 
guides to Mineirah, and received a Turkish 
pound in payment. Here a letter was re- 
ceived from Mr. Lethaby, a missionary at 
Kerak, announcing that he had arranged 
for an escort in the absence of Sheik 
Saleh, which escort consisted of nine men, 
who were apparently most polite, and here 
the Jehalin turned back. 

From Mineirah the way lay over rough 
and stony ground, but with lovely views 
over the Dead Sea, At El Draa they stopped 
for the night, when Sheik Saleh and one of 
his sons appeared, and informed Mr. Hill 
that, saving Mr, Lethaby and his wife and 
a young lady who had just joined them, no 
European had visited Kerak for fourteen 
years. Here, at El Draa, their troubles 
recommenced, Sheik Saleh demanding one 
hundred pounds to be paid then and there. 
This demand was afterwards reduced to 
sixty napoleons, for which sum the party 
was to be conducted to Kerk, through the 
country of the Kerdki, to within one day’s 
journey of Madeba; thirty napoleons to be 
paid down immediately, and the remainder 
at Kerdk, and not at the northern Jimit of 
his territory. So a start was eventually 
made, and Kerak reached, when they were 
welcomed by Mr. Lethaby, who lives 
there, on sufferance as it were, among the 
Bedouins ; doing what good he can; in 
great poverty; and, one may almost say, 
in daily danger of his life. Sheik Saleh, 
indeed, told Mr. Hill that he intended to 
kill Mr. Lethaby some day. 

Mr. Hill’s tents were pitched at the 
edge of the town, and on the summit of 
the hill, Then money worries began again. 
Sheik Saleh wanted to be paid when his 
followers were absent; but finally that 
was arranged, and then the money question 
was apparently finally settled. But then 
came a message from another Sheik, Sheik 
Khalil, apparently of equal power with 
Saleh, saying that the party must not 
move from Kerik till he arrived ; and, 
the next morning his two sons, Ibrabim 
and Derweesh, arrived. Saleh said he did 
not care for Khalil, and would make a 
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start. And so he did, kindly leading the 
party to where Khalil was awaiting them, 
who conducted them forthwith to his en- 
campment, and said he would send for 
some men of the Hameydeh tribe, through 
whose territory they would next have to 
pass, and finally himself demanded sixty 
napoleons —the same as Saleh. Khalil 
refused to be bound by what Saleh had 
said; and Saleh said he had nothing to 
give to Khalil, as he had given all the 
money to his followers. Meanwhile, 
Khaltl insisted on having his money, 
while Mr. Hill had none to give him, and 
could get none, except by sending to 
Jerusalem for it. The Keraki, failing in 
persuasion, threatened to starve the party 
into payment. Finally, the ‘‘ holy man” 
was sent to try and raise it from the 
Sheik of Madeba, a friend of George’s, 
and failing Madeba, was to go on to 
Jerusalem. When he was gone,: the 
annoyances and insults went on, till Mrs. 
Hili’s woman’s wit bit on a plan of quiet- 
ing the Keraki; so she made them a 
speech, appealing to the Bedouin laws 
of hospitality, which was completely 
successful, and they were left in peace. 
On the fifth day the “holy man” returned, 
bringing the money from Jerusalem, and 
the party was at last enabled to proceed, 
and be delivered over in turn to the 
Hameydeh. But the Hameydeh pos- 
sessed no rifles, and only one flint-lock 
gun, so their demands were not so likely 
to be successful. Nevertheless, they de- 
manded as much as each Keraki Sheik 
got, and threatened; but this time Mr. 
Hill would not be stopped, and pressed on 
through the narrow pass in which they 
were, and finally reached Madeba without 
molestation, and then the Hameydeh 
Sheik had the cool assurance to ask for a 
certificate ; which he got. But it was by 
no means such a one as he thought it 
was, 

From Madeba there was no more trouble, 
and the rest of the journey to Jerusalem was 
uneventful enough, which must have been 
satisfactory after the previous experiences. 
This third journey was certainly the most 
exciting ot the three; but the one which 
must have been the pleasantest was the 
first, which, to lovers of the open air and 
a free, roving life, must have been truly 
delightful, and quite worth the minor 
difficulties which must accompany such 
journeyings. 

Mr, Hill ends up his pleasant book with 
various stories, taken down as he heard 





them, in the very words, as far as he could 
remember them, of the narrator. Of these 
the following are good specimens : 


“Abou Suleyman, were you ever bitten 
by a snake?” 

‘Yes, sir; once, on hand. "Twas by 
Jordan. It was that time when I wait for 
my money to pay for wood which I bought 
for bridge over Jordan. I have them 
pieces of wood for bedstead, and slept on 
them, and I made fire close to me. It is 
always cold early in morning by Jordan, 
I awoke suddenly, and felt my hand cooled. 
I jump up. I was close by Jordan, If I 
jump further I fall in and never get out. 
I swim just like a piece of lead. I jump 
up and see snakes. I make shake with my 
hand so hard, and snake fall in fire. I 
cry out with very large voice. Then I 
ride off to Jerusalem as quick as I can. 
I had large donkey—very fine donkey— 
belong to Governor 2f Jerusalem. I get 
there in six hours, I could not move my 
hand,” 

‘‘ Did you go to a doctor?” 

“No, sir; they are all stupid. I go to 
old Bedouin woman. She put some bran 
in hot water—very hot. I put my arm 
in. I could not feel nothing. She rub 
my arm—so. Then I get better. But my 
hand was swollowed (swollen) for two 
times right size when I get to Jerusalem. 
That Governor give me one dollar each 
day for three days because it was his fault 
I wait by Jordan.” 


“ Ate Judo people all thieves. Uncle of 
Michael is muleteer, and he was with other 
men in Khan, and they had animals with 
them. All were sleeping, and those 
thieves could not get in at door, so 
they went to top, and got down, and began 
to pull donkey up. And Michael’s uncle 
woke up and saw that donkey going up, 
and he cried: ‘See my donkey going to 
heaven! Wake up, wake up!’ And 
those thieves hear him cry, and they laugh 
so much that they could not pull up 
donkey, and they let him fall. Whenever 
Michael’s uncle tell this story every one 
laugh.” 


“Once our master go to cemetery alone, 
and he see one there like King sitting on 
throne, with long stick in hand. He think 
it is spirit of King Solomon or King 
David. And others have seen the same.” 


‘‘There was old Bedouin Sheik. He 
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was dying. He was groaning for death, 
his soul just going out of him. He tell 
his friends this: ‘ Never light fire at night. 
Never sit under crooked building. If you 
go before our Governor put old man first 
what can speak well.’ Then he die. 
Finish.” 


A GARRISON ROMANCE. 


By Mrs. LEITH ADAMS (Mrs. LAFFAN). 
Author of ** Lowis Draycott,” ‘ Geoffrey Stirling,” *‘Aunt 
Hepsy’s Foundling,” etc, 

—————— 

CHAPTER V. MR. JONES IS PERPLEXED, 


BECAUSE & man starts in life with 
small beginnings, and, by industry 
and shrewdness combined, makes those 
small beginnings into great endings; 
because he developes into one who bridges 
over the oceans that separate the worlds 
by his flotillas of trading ships, and so 
garners up great store of wealth, toiling 
early and late to achieve the success 
upon which his mind is set ; because these 
things are so, there is no reason why 
passion and poetry, sentiment and a love 
of the beautiful should not lie latent 
beneath the absorbed and resolute business 
exterior. 

Just as “‘the music of the moon sleeps 
in the blue eggs of the nightingale,” so 
the music that shall one day thrill his 
life through and through may sleep in the 
heart of the man who toils amid the stir 
and the strife of commercial life, with scant 
time to give to thoughts of the softer side 
of existence. All that is wanted may be 
the touch of the hand which has power to 
wake the echoes hitherto bound in 
silence, 

Hitherto Amphlett Jones had seen only 
the commonplace side of life ; the side of 
which ledgers full of endless columns of 
figures formed an important part, and in 
which you valued a man according as he 
was of the stuff that made a good clerk, or 
a trustworthy manager. 

Now he was being initiated into endless 
beautiful possibilities ; he was living among 
surroundings which would have made the 
sparse hair of the respectable Dodson to 
stand on end, “ like quills upon the fretful 
porcupine,” and his eyes—which looked as 
if they had pored over invoices and made 
entries in ledgers until they had grown 
bleared and dim—open to their widest 
extent, 





It will be understood that the shrewd- 
ness that had made Mr. Jones what is 
called a “ self-made man ”—that is, a man 
raised to importance and position by his 
own earnest and honest endeavours—did 
not desert him in these said new sur- 
roundings, His capabilities of keep obser- 
vation, his quick intuitions stood him in 
good stead ; and it was really wonderful the 
change that came over the man in the 
course of but a few weeks. Mr. Jones 
had never had what the Australians 
so graphically call a “shew” before. 
Having it, he made a good use of it. 

He might have dined at the 193rd mess, 
or any other mess, any night in the week 
nowadays, and there would have been small 
chance of him showing a lurking inclination 
to shake hands with the bandmaster. 
Even his modes of speech were rapidly 
becoming modified, and that painful smart- 
ness of ‘get up,” which many times and 
oft marks the outsider, began to modify. 
The Honourable Bob, indeed, said he was 
like a picture that has mellowed and toned 
down with age; when you met him he was 
no longer a blow in the eye—a blotch of 
too, too vivid colour in the landscape. He 
had taken to a nice, soft, shady hat, and 
loose, but well-cut garments; and his 
chaius and ornaments were less florid. 
The Honourable Bob regretted that Mr. 
Jones was so pink at the back of the neck 
above his collar, and that his hands were 
so plump and freckled; but in other 
respects he looked upon him as delightful, 
constituted himself his ‘‘guide, philosopher, 
and friend,” and, as the others tersely put 
it, ‘ran him” generally. 

“ What a genial, childlike creature is the 
Major,” said Mr. Jones to this kindly and 
assiduous companion. 

“Juss so,” said the Honourable Bob, 
screwing his glass into his eye tighter than 
ever ; * quite—quite. Childlike, did you 
say? On, yes, childlike and bland, don’t 
you know ?” 

** Yes,” said Mr. Jones, implicitly trust- 
ful, and unconscious of quotation ; “ really 
like a boy. I enjoyed myself very much 
the other evening. Oh, yes, I did, in 
quiet kind of way; but still, very 
pleasant,” 

‘Dinner of herbs, and all that kind of 
thing,” said the Honourable Bob, “ Miss 
Mabel, charming of course ?” 

“She is always that, is she not?” put 
in Mr. Jones, interrupting. 

‘‘Always—and then? A little quiet 
game of écarté with the Major ?” 
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“ No—we sat out in the court and 
smoked, while Miss Mabel and Mrs, 
Clutterbuck sang. It was delightful.” 

The Honourable Bob turned and gazed 
in a puzzled and searching manner at the 
speaker, uttering a long-drawn-out and 
deep “ by Jove!” 

The face of Mr. Jones wore the simple 
and confiding expression of a child. 

“No deception there,” thought Mr. 
Dacre ; “* but then, where is the deception ? 
or, to put it mildly, what game is Clutter- 
buck up to now ?” , 

Naturally, he could not put the question 
aloud ; but inwardly he was in no small 
amaze, 

Still, what Mr. Jones had said explained 
a good many things: notably the smiling 
Major’s wife and 
daughter in this friendship with the ship- 
owner of Seething Lane. 

“Do you know,” said Mr. Jones, break- 
ing in upon the other’s line of meditation, 
“do you know that Sir Peyton has asked 
me to dine with him exactly fourteen 
times, and each time, apparently, forgotten 
all about it when he saw me next? He is 
exceedingly eccentric.” 

““Oh, yes. He’s like that, you know, 
when he’s a bit jumpy.” 

“ Jumpy ?” said Mr. Jones. 

Then a smile spread itself over his 
genial face. 

“‘T see,” he said ; “I understand.” 

“There isn’t a better-hearted fellow 
than old Paling, alive,” said the Honour- 
able Bob, suddenly jealous for his comrade ; 
“he has a heart of gold.” 

“Yes, I know. Indeed, the Major told 
me ”—majors were as plentiful as black- 
berries, as the saying goes, in Malta ; but, 
somehow, to those who knew him, Major 
Clutterbuck was always “the” Major— 
“that Sir Peyton was one who stood by 
his friends, even on a rainy day.” 

“Very much so,” said the Honourable 
Bob, drily; ‘“‘or on a wet night, when 
things are apt to look a bit black some- 
times, don’t you know?” 

Mr. Jones was not sufficiently up in 
military argot to understand the full sig- 
nificance of this last remark; but he 
grasped the fact that, in some way or 
other, Sir Peyton Paling had been sub- 
stantially useful to the Major. 

There was a good deal about the 
Clutterbuck household that puzzled Mr. 
Jones not a little. For instance, the 
buoyancy and brightness of its head, on 
the one hand, the careworn, chronically- 





troubled expression on Mrs. Clutterbuck’s 
face, and the tinge of sadness that he felt 
rather than saw in her daughter Mabel, on 
the other. As to Bertie’s indiscreet reve- 
lations on the night of Phil’s hunt after 
the pigeon’s nest, Mr. Jones had tried to 
put them out of his mind altogether, as 
something he hadnotcome by quite honestly, 
and had no possible right to. Perhaps 
he had not managed to do this quite 
successfully ; but, still, he had made a 
conscious effort. Now, conversing thus 
easily with the Honourable Bob, Mr. Jones 
was too innate a gentleman to ask one 
single question, or even go near doing 80; 
and yet he would have given a good deal 
to know if Bertie’s assertion that his sister 
Mabel “cried over Phil at nights” had 
any foundation in truth, 

Recalling the earnest face and artless 
manner of the speaker, it seemed a cruel 
wrong to accuse him of falsehood, or even 
intentional exaggeration; and yet, could 
there be a skeleton, or divers skeletons in 
the family cupboard, when the husband 
and father went carolling through life as 
though sunshine and flowers were the 
only things worth realising or thinking 
about ? 

It made the prettiest picture in the 
world —the tall, gallant-looking soldier, 
with his children gathered about him, 
as he sang some old-world ditty—he was 
great in ballads of simple pathos and 
gentle joy —while his wife touched the 
piano with delicate finger, playing the 
accompan‘ment just at it should be played, 
which, by the way, is more than many 
women can do. 

Jim, with his sturdy legs wide apart, 
and his impish face softened almost into 
beauty for the nonce, would listen to the 
Major singing, as he might to the utter- 
ances of a god; and Phil would clap his 
little hands and say “ pitty, pitty moosic!” 
as the last note died away. 

Did all this look like the shedding of 
silent tears in that moonlit room, wherein 
Mr. Jones had once found himself a 
strange and untimely visitor? Did it 
look as if Phil’s pillow was like to be wet 
with dew that bad fallen from his sister’s 
gentle eyes? Vulgar curiosity was far, 
very far from the man whose lot had lain 
in the busy City, and among the toilers, 
not the triflers, of life. 

He had risen betimes, and late taken 
rest; he had eaten the bread of careful- 
ness, until such time as the corn, and oil, 
and wine increased. They had increased 
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in a marvellous ratio—increased until he 
himself scarcely knew their limits. He 
had earned a time of rest and change— 
fairly earned it, after so many years of 
labour. 

Mabel Graham always had a kindly look 
and a kindly word for Mr. Jones. True 
as steel herself, she was quick to recognise 
truth in others. She knew him to be 
simple, good, without the assertiveness 
that sometimes accompanies great wealth : 
one of Nature’s gentlemen in every sense 
of the expression. 

She had no faintest notion of how it 
thrilled him through to have her white 
hand laid in his for the one supreme 
moment of meeting and greeting; how 
her dress, touching him as she passed, 
seemed as the wafting of an angel’s wing; 
how he bore her name prayerfully in his 
honest heart, bidding Heaven bless her, 
and keep her from all sorrow and all ill. 

It must be understood that all this time 
Mr. Amphlett Jones was what he con- 
sidered ‘ getting on nicely”; at least that 
was how he worded it to Dodson in the 
short, yet satisfactory letters indited to 
that deserving man from time to time. 

The visit to the Palace had been duly 
paid under the guidance of the Major, and 
the name of Jones been properly inscribed 
in the Governor’s book. 

In due time came an invitation to one of 
the last balls of the season—for the little 
court was about to migrate to the lovely 
country palace of San Antonio—and, it 
must be confessed, Mr. Jones felt some- 
what nervous. But the Honourable Bob 
cheered him not a little. 

“T’ll see you through, my dear fellow,” 
he said, hovering round with his glass in 
his eye like an amiable vulture! “I’m 
sure I’m very much obliged to you,” said 
Mr. Jones, “it will be a great comfort.” 
But, after all, neither much comfort, nor yet 
much “seeing through,” was needed. The 
shrewdness and acumen that Amphlett 
Jones had brought to bear upon his 
business life, did not fail him now. He 
brought the same qualities to bear upon 
the task of learning his world in these 
wonderful new surroundings amid which 
he found himself, and the task proved an 
easy one. In spite of various little 
peculiarities that peeped out here and 
there, he was voted “delightful” ; and even 
these peculiarities were declared to be 
“taking.” The heart of every mother who 
had heard the story of little Phil was his, 
and we know that the partisanship of 





mothers must at all times prove an influence 
absolutely irresistible. 

Like some late-blossoming flower, our 
City man expanded and glowed in this 
genial atmosphere. He had not one, 
but many sources of delight. First 
and foremost was his intercourse with 
the Clutterbuck family; added to this 
his friendship with the Honourable Bob ; 
the kindness of the bibulous Baronet, 
who tooled him about in a certain high, 
very high, dog-cart, drawn by a high, very 
high-stepping mare, and much thought of 
by the garrison. Sir Peyton would 
swing round corners on one wheel, or try 
his hand at a little “inch-driving.” Once 
—but this must have been a fable—he drove 
clear over a low mule-sled, leaving the 
owner of the same praying in an anguish 
by the road-side, and invoking all the saints 
of the Roman calendar one after the other. 
Thrice had Sir Peyton been precipitated 
from this said dog-cart, each time giving a 
young nephew of his at Eton a good chance 
of becoming a juvenile baronet ; and how 
the military groom who rode behind held 
on, was a mystery indeed. The Honour- 
able Bob had suggested cobbler’s wax as a 
possible solution ; anyway, the man’s face 
had a stern and resolute expression as he 
let go the “stepper’s” head—that pam- 
pered animal instantly launching herself 
into space, apparently sure that her own 
specific gravity would bring her safely 
down again—which might well have be- 
come a man going into action. Mr. Jones, 
perched up beside the Jehu-like Major, 
might look grave, but never frightened, 
nor did he once yield to temptation in the 
form of clutching the rail at an awkward 
corner; but he was pleased to hear that 
ladies seldom accompanied the Major on 
what he was wont to call his “spins,” 
since Mabel Graham’s slender neck might 
otherwise have been imperilled. 

A huge bull-dog, with the head of a 
gigantic toad, and the chest of an ox, was 
wont to sit up beside the stern-faced 

room. He wore a wide, nail-studded 
collar with all the “side” and conceit of 
the Honourable Bob himself, and his name 
was Butcher—hardly one to inspire un- 
questioning confidence, Butcher was, 
however, great friends with Mr. Jones, 
and patronised him after a certain sedate 
fashion, greeting him with a gentle move- 
ment of a stout and stumpy tail, that 
never wagged wildly save for the master 
he adored. For the bibulous one was the 
most tender-hearied of human beings, and 
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the “stepper” would shove a velvet-nose 
into his coat-pocket for a lump of sugar, 
while as to Butcher, he slept at his master’s 
feet all night long, never budging from the 
door of the field-officer’s quarters until his 
return, no matter what awful hours this 
fidelity obliged him to keep. Then, with 
a hoarse, though joyful cry, he would 
spring upon the foot of the cot, that many 
a civilian would have turned up his nose 
at, as a resting-place quite beneath con- 
tempt. 

“Tt says volumes for our f-f-friend that 
old B-B-Butcher don’t object to him, don’t 
you know,” said Sir Peyton to the others ; 
and they murmured their assent, for there 
could be no doubt at all as to Butcher's 
capabilities of making himself disagreeable 
if he chose, 

“Paling always drives his best when 
he’s a bit jumpy, give you my word,” said 
the Honourable Bob, in a confidential 
moment, to Mr. Jones; and in this state- 
ment was comfort, for on more than one 
occasion the Baronet had been considerably 
exhilarated, and Butcher had been driven 
to balance himself on the seat behind after 
the manner of an acrobat performing on 
the tight-rope, while the groom looked 
more than ever like a man under fire, 
and Mr. Jones reflected upon the startling 
probability that various charitable insti- 
tutions would promptly and largely benefit 
under his own will. 

* It’s a deal safer than it looks, give you 
my word,” said the Honourable Bob. This, 
too, was consoling. 

It certainly did not feel safe; but, then, 
we are told that sensation is occasionally 
misleading ; and there was a certain satis- 
faction in whirling down the steep hill 
between Sleima and Valetta, and wonder- 
ing what Dodson would say if he could see 
how the head of the firm was conduct- 
in 

"Thon there was Ginger. 

Mr. Jones quite loved that callow 
warrior,with his stubble-like hairand yellow 
moustache, There was a simplicity about 
Ginger that attracted one. Of course, he 
must have had some other name; in fact, the 
Army List that lay on the ante-room table 
described him as Ernest Dalrymple St. 
John—a quite ridiculous name for such a 
boyish creature—indeed, some kindly hand 
had corrected an evident mistake, and 
written ‘ Ginger,” in rather a shaky fist, 
just opposite. Every one called him 
Ginger. Jim and Algie called him “ Mr. 
Ginger.” It may be opined that the 











regimental letter-corporal was about the 
only person who realised him as Mr. Saint 
John. 
Once Ginger confided to Mr. Jones [| 
the fact that he had lost somewhat heavily 
—to Major Clutterbuck—the night before. 
Mr. Jones had been dining at the mess of 
the Rifle Brigade, and meanwhile there 
had been a spell of play at the pretty 
house at Sleima. 

‘Dear me,” said Mr, Jones, with grave 
simplicity of look and manner; “I can 
fancy how concerned our good friend, the 
Major, would be at such a run of ill-luck 
on your part.” 

* Oh—ah—yes. Just so—quite so,” said 
Ginger, with a feeble laugh and a somewhat 
imbecile stare ; “‘ quite so!” 

Then he stroked his brimstone-coloured 
moustache lovingly, put on a knowing 
smirk, and questioned Mr. Jones, deli- 
cately. 

“ By the way, you play, don’t you, with 
the Major, now and again?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Jones, with a 
pleasant smile, ‘1 have taken a hand at a 
quiet rubber several times. Sixpenny 
points, you know.” 

It was a good thing he took leave soon 
after this, for Ginger couldn’t have held out 
much longer. 

Scarcely was the good man well into the 

square, with its central fountain, when 
a began to stamp about the room like 
mad. 
“Lord!” he said spluttering, “ he’ll be 
the death of me, I know he will. ‘How 
concerned our good friend the Major would 
be.’ Ha, ha! that’s a good ‘un, that is. 
Don’t I wish Dacre were here, that’s all ! 
Stop till I tell them in the ante-room, to- 
night; they'll die of it. I know they 
will. It'll be the death of Paling.” Here 
he took to stamping about again ; but sud- 
denly drew himself up stiff and straight, 
struck by an immense idea. ‘I have it,” 
he cried. “It’s the kid, that’s what it is. 
He looks upon the man, Jones, as sacred 
in a way, because of the kid. Good old 
Clutterbuck !” 

Ginger was quite touched by this tender 
consideration on the part of the Major ; 
much more touched than he would have 
been by such a trait in another person. 

That is the use of being rather a bad 
person: if you do anything good people 
think so much of it. They think ever so 
much more of it than they would if some 
highly estimable individual had added a 
scintillation to his usual steady shining. 
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The surrounding darkness brings out the 
light so clearly—perhaps that is it. 

Well, any way, Amphlett Jones was 
getting on with all these people mighty 
well; and if the days did get hotter, and 
the nights, too, for matter of that, why, 
as he observed to the Honourable Bob, 
“ you had every possible appliance at hand. 
It wasn’t like living through a stifling spell 
of summer weather in England, with small 
houses and thin walls, and ceilings that, 
compared to the grand old Maltese palaces, 
might be said to touch your head, not it !” 

And the Honourable Bob said that, for 
his part, he believed he must have been 
originally evolved from a salamander, so 
dearly did he love being broiled, and 
stewed, and frizzled, and all the rest of it. 

Nevertheless, the Honourable Bob 
winked in a furtive manner at Ginger ; 
and Ginger put his tongue in his cheek by 
way of return signal, while both relieved 
their feelings by the broadest of grins be- 
hind the back of the ship-owner, who 
was looking out of window and admiring 
the style and cut of Sir Peyton’s ‘“‘ cart” in 
the street below, with the stern-faced groom 
restraining the high-stepper with difficulty ; 
and Butcher, with blunt nose, mightily up- 
lifted, watched the passers-by with an 
infinite scorn from the altitude of the 
front seat. 

What these derisive gestures on the part 
of Mr. Dacre and Mr. Saint John might 
| mean, deponent sayeth not; and they 
neither puzzled nor troubled Mr. Jones, 
since he did not see them. 

About this time a cloud came across— 
not the azure, cloudless sky of the heavens 
above, but the mental firmament of 
Amphlett Jones. 

It happened on this wise : 

* Old Musters” called upon him, That 
worthy man’s fierce moustache and the 
bright-blue kindly eyes that looked at you 
so pleasantly; his frank, hearty manner 
—all pleased Mr. Jones. The two 
men—both so simple and excellent in their 
several ways—got on amazingly. So far 
so good ; but the call had to be returned, 
and, the doctor being out, it devolved 
upon Mrs. Musters todo the honours. Now 
be it said that the Honourable Bob was on 
guard-duty that day, and Ginger only to 
the fore. The Honourable Bob could 
manage Mrs. Musters better than any man 
in the regiment, not excepting the C. O. 
She was afraid of him for some reason or 
other, and less rampant when he was 
present, But for Ginger she cared not a 





straw. He had no power of saying things 
that seemed only lazily polite, and yet 
stung. 

Ten minutes after the two men entered 
the shady drawing-room, and discovered 
Mrs. Musters dozing over a_ book. 
Amphlett Jones felt that the gilt was 
being peeled off his ginger-bread, the 
“high top-gallant of his joy” being sawn 
away, 

Mrs. Musters had that unenviable power 
called “ taking the gloss off everything.” 

Let us listen to her awhile, 

**Oh, yes, it is true that people always 
seem glad to see Mrs. Clutterbuck, shabby 
as she is. One night, at the Palace, the 
Governor walked about with her for quite 
along time. I’m sure I don’t know what 
he can have thought of her black gown 
being so brown at the seams. I assure 
you it looked the colour of coffee-grounds 
in certain lights.” 

“But do you mean to say that Sir 
Marchmount Oglevie—that his Excellency 
—remarked upon the—the”—here Mr. 
Jones cast about for a less offensive word 
than shabbiness—‘ worn appearance of the 
dear lady’s apparel ?” 

“Old Bogles wouldn’t do a caddish thing 
like that ; he isn’t built that way,” put in 
Ginger, not without some heat. 

“Oh, dear no,” said Mrs, Musters, 
suavely, twisting her little fat hands the 
one in the other, and looking as though 
she were shocked at the suggestion ; “ but 
one can judge by a person’s looks as to 
what he thinks, can’t one? But, indeed, 
the Clutterbucks are always eccentric. 
Look at that affair about the child. I’m 
sure that looked like a put up thing.” 

“ He wasn’t put up, he got up,” said 
Ginger, sotto voce. 

“Such s fuss as people made; such a 
talk! As I said to Dr. Musters, I should 
have been quite ashamed of making myself 
80 conspicuous,” 

There was a most wicked gleam in 
Ginger’s eyes, and he puckered up his 
mouth as if for a long whistle; but of 
words spake he none, 

As for Mr. Jones, he was perfectly 
bewildered. Everything seemed to be 
being turned upside down. He had never 
felt so uncomfortable since he left 
Dodson. 

“T think every one likes the Clatter- 
bucks,” he said, hastily, all at once be- 
coming conscious that the day was remark- 
ably warm. 

‘Of course they do,” replied Mrs, M. 
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cheerfully. ‘All the men are in love 
with Miss Graham ; and all the women go 
to see what the other men can see in her.” 

“T should think no one stands in need 
of spectacles to sce that,” retorted Mr, 
Jones, more than ever convinced that this 
was the hottest day they had yet had; 
‘no one.” 

“TI quite agree with you,” said the 
doctor’s wife, in her most maddening 
manner. “Of course, in a place where 
there are hardly any girls at all, any girl 
is sure to be made much of, Perhaps if 
he were in England, even Sir Peyton 
| Paling would not be quite so devoted.” 

Here was a side-light with a vengeance ! 
Mr. Jones had never thought of the 
bibulous one in the light of an aspirant 
to Miss Graham’s hand. 

“Some would hesitate to encourage a 
man like Major Paling,” began Mrs. 
Musters. 

But Ginger was on the defensive in a 
trice. 

“ Paling’s a good old sort, Mrs. Musters; 
as good an old sort as you'll see in a day’s 
march.” 

‘Indeed he is,” chimed in Mr. Jones, 
generous and true, in spite of the qualm 
of a moment ago. 

“At all events,” persisted the lady, 
“ Major Clutterbuck would willingly take 
him for a son-in-law, as any one with half 
an eye can see. I wish there were more 
girls in Malta; then those who are here 
wouldn’t get their heads turned. Besides, 
it’s because there aren’t any girls that the 
married women flirt so.” 

“Do they — flirt?” said Mr. Jones, 
simply. “Well, I suppose they do. They 
are, many of them, so young; and the 
freshness of it all, the glitter and the 
sparkle, the being made so much of—yes, 
I can understand it.” 

Then, with a grave simplicity that sent 
Ginger flying to the window : 

Do you flirt, Mrs, Musters?” 

“1? No, thank you,” with a shiver of 
repulsion. ‘I hope I know myself better. 
I have always set my face against that 
sort of thing—always.” 

“Ah, I see,” said Mr. Jones; “the 
others are young, they have not had time 
to think of things seriously, they are paid 
80 much attention to; they mean no harm, 
but take the pleasant hours as they come, 
A veteran like you has different ideas.” 

It might well be supposed from the 
sounds he made, that Lieutenant Saint 
John was trying to swallow his forage 





cap; certainly, when at last he turned 
round, his eyes were suffused and watery, 
as after some supreme effort. 

Perhaps it was just as well, that, at this 
juncture, Dr. Musters—genial, kindly, un- 
suspicious of social storms — arrived in 
their midst, 


That evening, as the blinding glow of 
the day was fading rapidly—as it does in 
that climate—Mr, Jones betook himself to 
the house at Sleima, 

He had a strange feeling as if he ought 
to make some amende to his good friends 
there, for having listened to that un- 
comfortable woman, the doctor's wife, 
cheapen them. He almost felt as though 
he himself had been guilty of a disloyalty ; 
of a something that had to be wiped out 
by renewed homage and tender service. 

The familiar door stood half open ; and 
through it he had a glimpse of the children 
in the room beyond the hall. They were 
~¢ clustered round the central figure— 

il. 

But such a Phil ! 

Such a disconsolate, draggled-looking, 
uncrowned King Baby ! 

In a moment Mr. Jones was in their 
midst, his wide-brimmed pith hat laid on 
a chair, his grizzled head bent over the 
disconsolate child. 

“ Phil—Phil,” he said, my boy—what 
is it?” 

“T be’s a welly sad and solly Phil, this 
day,” said the child, pitiably ; ‘I wishes if 
evellything could for to not be so nashty 
—daddy’s sick — an’ my nother docky 
does be come—an’ muddie’s c’ying ever so— 
and Mabel Oh, I can’t see Mabel any- 
wheres at all 4 

‘Things have gone wrong,” said Jim, 
with his legs wide apart, and his hands in 
his pockets; ‘‘they do, you know, some- 
times.” 

“’Tings ‘ave gone wrong,” lisped 
Algie, as usual an excellent echo, and 
looking up at his brother to see if any 
more observations were to be made. 

“Don’t mind Phil,” continued Jim, 
with an effect after jauntiness that hed 
something peculiarly touching in it to Mr, 
Jones; “ he’s such a frightened child—he 
can’t stand things like we can, you know,” 
and to show how well he could stand 
things, Jim sobbed a little sob. 

“ But what is it all about?” said Mr, 
Jones, lost in wonder, 

“Papa is ill—he has one of his bad 
turns,” said Lily, trying to speak as she 
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had heard Mabel do, on similar occasions ; 
“Dr. Masters is with him, and mamma, 
and Mabel—no, Mabel is in her own room 
writing letters.” 

“And crying over them—I saw her,” 
put in Jim, 

“TI be’s cy’in, too—and nobody be’s 
solly,” said King Baby in a lamentable, 
small voice, 

Then they all spoke at once, like the 
chorus in an opera. They all swayed 
towards him and held what each could get 
of bim, 

‘Weare all very sorry,” they said, “ we 
cannot bear to have you sad.” 

The monarch was, by this, something 
appeased. He sat in Lily’s lap, leaning 
his golden head against her shoulder. The 
others—including Mr. Jones—stood round 
and looked at him. 

“Ts your father ill? Could I not see 
him?” said Mr. Jones, at length, to 
Jim. 

And Lily, with quite the air of a grown- 
up girl, took upon herself to reply : 

“ Mabel will tell you. I think she will 
come down and see you. Bertie has gone 
upstairs to tell her you are here.” 

Then a wonderful thing happened. 

Mabel came; he knew well enough it 
was Mabel; but she was so changed that 
the sight of her stabbed his heart like a 
knife. 

Her great brown eyes were strained 
and dim, and looked as if their light had 
been put out by tears; her lips were set 
and pale; her brow, from which the hair 





was all pushed back, looked as white as 
marble; but on the temples the sweat had 
beaded, and glistened in the faint amber 
light that came in through the open 
window. 

She came straight up to him, and laid 
her hand upon his arm. The night was 
hot and airless, yet the chill of that hand 
struck through the sleeve of his light 
coat. 

* You have come to ask how my father 
is,” she said ; but, oh! in what a strange 
and altered voice. ‘ Heis better ; but the 
doctor will not leave him to-night. It is 
his head ; he is often so; we think it must 
be the sun.” 

‘TI heard mother say it was bother and 
worry, you know, about——” began Jim, 
sturdily. 

“Hush, Jim,” said Mabel, sharply, “do 
not speak; your voice is shrill; he will 
hear ; it will disturb him.” 

She sank upon a chair, wearily, and as 
though her limbs would bear her up no 
longer. 

She beckoned Mr. Jones to her side, the 
children looking on wide-eyed. 

“There is something I want to say to 
you,” she said, panting a little as she spoke. 
“People are wondering why you go on 
staying here. I am wondering. Do you 
not know that the heat is growing day by 
day ; that all visitors are leaving the island ? 
Why do you not go with the rest?” Then, 
with a sort of wail in her voice, she put the 
question to him yet again : ‘“ Why do you 
not go?” 
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